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author whom I quoted when I began, goes
upon the assumption that one language is just
like another language; that every language
has all the ideas, turns of thought, delicacies
of expression, figures, associations, abstrac-
tion, points of view, which every other lan-
guage has. Now, 'as far as regards Science,
it is true that all languages are pretty much
alike for the purposes of Science; but even
in this respect some are more suitable than
others, which have to coin words, or to bor-
row them, in order to express scientific ideas.
But if languages are not all equally adapted
even to furnish symbols for those universal
and eternal truths in which Science consists,
how can they reasonably be expected to be all
equally rich, equally forcible, equally musical,
equally exact, equally happy in expressing the
idiosyncratic peculiarities of thought of some
original and fertile mind, who has availed ,
himself of one of them ? A great author takes
his native language, masters it, partly throws
himself into it, partly molds and adapts it,
and pours out his multitude of ideas through
the variously ramified and delicately minute
channels of expression which he has found or
framed. Does it follow that this, his personal
presence (as it may be called), can forthwith
be transferred to every other language under
the sun? Then may we reasonably maintain
that Beethoven's piano music is not really
beautiful because it can not be played on the
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